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Wills; Dean M.N.S. Swamy; Prof. A. Antoniou; Mr. 
K.D. Adams; Prof. W. Sims; Prof. P. Albert. 


Call to Order 

The meeting was called to order at 2:05 p.m. 

Dr. Breen advised that Dr. O'Brien, who was attending a meeting in 
connection with the Capital Campaign, would be a few minutes late in 
arriving at the meeting. He also advised that the first item on the Agenda 
would be dealt with in "Closed Session" and he asked those in attendance 
who were not members of Senate, to leave the meeting. 


OPEN SESSION 


Approval of Minutes 


With respect to the Minutes of the Senate Meeting of January 28, 1983, it 
was noted that Mr. M. Speranzo should be added to the list of members 
"Present" and Prof. J. Drysdale added to the list of members "Absent with 
Regrets”. 


IT WAS MOVED BY PROF. BRUNET, SECONDED BY PROF. 
BYERS, THAT THE MINUTES OF THE SENATE MEETINIG OF 
JANUARY 28, 1983, AS CORRECTED, BE APPROVED. 


MOTION CARRIED. 
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Chairman's Remarks 


Dr. O'Brien announced that the formal launching of the Capital Campaign 
would take place on March 1, 1983. He explained that there was a Montreal 
regulation by which any campaign has to be registered with the City of 
Montreal and there has to be a formal date for the launching. In fact, there 
was a two week period which was a kind of formal public period for the 
campaign, during which any kind of publicity is in order and, in theory, no 
publicity was in order during the remaining fifty weeks of the year. 
Practically speaking, this means that a certain high profile of events are held 
during that two week period, but obviously, given the nature and size of the 
campaign which Concordia would be running, the campaign would be 
going on over a very extended period of time. There would be a formal 
launching in the sense that a press conference would be held on March 1, 
1983; there would be displays on both campuses to advertise the campaign, 
etc., during that two week period; and presumably at that point various 
announcements would be made about how the campaign was getting along. 


Question Period. 


No questions were raised. 


Reports from Councils, etc. 


There were no reports. 


Appointments 


Senate was advised that Prof. Bruce Prince, Faculty of Commerce and 
Administration, was being nominated for appointment to the Senate 
Committee on Academic Development to complete the remainder of Prof. 
Pitsiladis' term which would expire on May 31, 1983, followed by a 
regular three year appointment to May 31, 1986. 


IT WAS MOVED BY PROF. BRUNET, SECONDED BY MR. 
MURRAY, THAT THE APPOINTMENT OF PROF. PRINCE TO THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT, TERM TO 
MAY 31, 1986, BE APPROVED. 


MOTION CARRIED. 


The feeling was expressed that it was important to get some Senate reaction 
to the Report from the Computer Science Sub-Committee, (Agenda Item 
IX), at today's meeting and it was suggested that rather than having to 
interrupt or curtail discussion on the Phase II, Mission Study Report, it 
might be more advantageous to reorder the Agenda and discuss Item IX, 
before Item VIII. 


IT WAS MOVED BY MS. RAINVILLE, SECONDED BY MR. 
MURRAY, THAT ITEM IX BE PLACED AHEAD OF ITEM VIII ON 
THE AGENDA. 
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MOTION CARRIED. 


Report from the Computer Science Sub-Committee 


Prof. Whitelaw presented and explained the Report from the Computer 
Science Sub-Committee concerning advisory structures for Computer 
services, (document US-83-1-D7). The proposal was that an Advisory 
Committee on Computer Resources and Utilization be established, with the 
mandate and composition as set out on page 2 of the Report. He stressed 
that the Computer Science Sub-Committee was suggesting that the Advisory 
Committee be set up for a three year term only and that three years from 
now, by a mechanism yet to be proposed, the mandate, composition and 
effectiveness of the Committee would be reviewed. 


IT WAS MOVED BY PROF. WHITELAW, SECONDED BY PROF. 
BRUNET, THAT THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON COMPUTER 
RESOURCES AND UTILIZATION BE ESTABLISHED, WITH THE 
MANDATE AND COMPOSITION AS SET OUT IN THE REPORT, 
(DOCUMENT US-83-1-D7). 


In response to a question, Prof. Whitelaw explained that the activities of the 
Computer Science Sub-Committee were viewed as being rather separate 
from those of the proposed Advisory Committee and although, as has been 
pointed out, it was very difficult to separate the equipment aspect from 
programming, the Computer Science Sub-Committee would essentially 
concentrate on the programming part. It still remained to be seen whether or 
not there would be joint meetings for certain particular activities and the 
Committee thought it best not to be too specific in the Advisory 
Committee's mandate, but rather to leave it fairly general and wait and see 
how things might turn out. That is, this seemed to be the kind of thing that 
operates in so many different ways, in so many different places and rather 
than to attempt to nail it down with a very specific mandate, the mandate 
should be left general and the Committee would work out its own 
procedures, etc., as it goes along. 


Issues, concerns, etc., which were raised and responded to during the 
ensuing discussion, included suggestions that there should be two faculty 
members from Fine Arts on the Advisory Committee, one for creative use 
of computers and the other for the mechanical, labour saving applications of 
computers; that the Committee should be under the supervision of a 
decisional academic body, as initially recommended by Senate; and that a 
representative from the Purchasing Department , i.e., the individual directly 
responsible for purchasing computer equipment, should be placed on the 
Committee as an observer or non-voting member. 


During continued discussion it was argued that while one agreed in principle 
that there should be some academic control over the Computer Centre in 
those aspects that relate to the use of the machines by students and faculty 
members and that there should be some sense of priority setting in terms of 
the purchasing of equipment, the allocation of computer time to the 


academic versus administrative use, etc., nonetheless, all of these things 
should be much more carefully articulated in the mandate before we 
establish such a committee. It was also argued that the proposed Advisory 
Committee, with the mandate and membership as spelled out in document 
US-83-1-D7, should not be approved as is, by Senate at this point in time. 
That is, we should try to determine what the mandate of the Advisory 
Committee should be and define it much more clearly than what was 
proposed in document US-83-1-D7, and from that, determine what the 
membership should be. 


It was suggested that rather than taking up a lot of time at this meeting to 
discuss the mandate of the proposed Committee, a meeting of the Computer 
Science Sub-Committee should be held between now and the next Senate 
meeting, which would provide members of Senate with an opportunity to 
raise any questions or concerns which they might have with respect to the 
mandate. 


In response to the-above, the feeling was expressed that the members of the 
Computer Science Sub-Committee would probably not wish to be 
side-tracked from current deliberations on the whole question of "computer 
literacy" ; that the proposal now before Senate was intended to fill an 
existing void and it was a temporary Committee with a specific term 
assigned to it; that further debate by the Computer Science Sub-Committee 
would probably not shed much more light on the proposed mandate; and 
that Senate should approve the proposed Advisory Committee in the hope 
that the Committee's mandate would be sharpened and more clearly defined 
as the work of the Committee progresses. 


A concern was also voiced over the fact that the decision of the Advisory 
Committee, given its mandate, might well end up taking priority over the 
decisions of the Computer Science Sub-Committee, which was an academic 
body, rather than the other way around. 


It was suggested that Senate approve the establishment of the Advisory 
Committee, but with the understanding that the Committee's first priority 
would be to look at the situation that it has to deal with and attempt to be 
more specific with respect to its mandate and report back to Senate. That is, 
the Committee itself should try to define the limits to its mandate and report 
back to Senate. Members of Senate who were concerned with the mandate, 
could raise questions when that report has been submitted. 


It was agreed that the above understanding be recorded in the minutes and 
that the Advisory Committee be so advised. 


THE MOTION WAS VOTED ON AND WAS CARRIED. 


(23 in favour; 5 opposed; 8 recorded abstentions) 
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Strategic Planning for the University 


Phase II, University Mission Study 


Dr. O'Brien explained that the expectation of the Steering Committee was 
that there would be a resumption of the debate at the last Senate meeting, on 
the basis of the individual 5 proposed missions, (document US-83-1-Dl), 
plus discussion of the 2 additional proposed missions from the Student 
Associations, (document US-83-2-D2). Before proceeding to discuss the 
individual points, Dr. O'Brien suggested that it would be appropriate for the 
student representatives to make an introductory statement on their 
document, should they wish to do so, following which, any other opening 
statements which any other members wished to make, could be given. He 
further advised that it would be up to Senate itself to decide whether, at 
today's meeting, to actually pass motions to endorse, or amend, etc., any of 
the points to be considered, versus having a general discussion today and 
setting aside consideration of any motions to a subsequent meeting. 


He explained that the feeling of the Steering Committee was that Senate 
discussion should continue as long as may be advantageous, nor did it have 
any expectation that the Senate debate would be concluded at today's 
meeting. In fact, Steering Committee anticipated that this matter would be 
taken up at the next regular meeting of Senate on March 25, 1983 and, 
indeed, taken up again at the April meeting, should it appear necessary at 
that point to do so. That is, it was the presumption of the Steering 
Committee that the date for the ultimate Senate Report can be adapted to the 
normal conclusion of the Senate debate. Again, it would be up to Senate at 
various points along the route, to decide exactly how it was going to 
proceed. 


Senate was advised that the Student Senators wished to express their 
concern about the process of reaching a decision on the important issue 
which was now before Senate, and in view of the last Senate meeting, they 
wished to state that they were prepared to continue to work towards this 
goal, following the framework set by the Senate Steering Committee at the 
last meeting. The following statement, which had been prepared by the 
Student Senators, was read: 


"Concordia can become a leader of Canadian post-secondary 
education. We believe that higher education requires a balance 
between the Arts and technology. We need to be able to 
communicate with each other, being able to appreciate the history of 
human thought and at the same time, being able to understand the 
rapid social and technological changes that our society is 
undergoing. Universities today teach a greater variety of subjects 
than could have been imagined twenty-five years ago. We are also 
concerned about the role of women, the quality of the learning 
environment, as well as the health of the democratic processes in our 
University. The University has to address its priorities to the 
direction of our society, for we cannot, as a centre of study, 
abandon our leadership role in the determination of ethics and the 


uses of knowledge and technology. In short, we must realize that 
the means are often as important as the ends, in establishing 
priorities. The productivity of universities cannot be judged. by any 
quantitative methods. Discussion is very much a subjective one, 
Universities must have a greater mission than simply being 
institutions established for the public good. The following statement 
is taken from The Use of University Resources by Clark Westcoe - 
‘The necessity of providing an atmosphere conducive to creative 
work and scholarship, makes university management difficult. 
Decisions in universities are perhaps, more the result of consensus 
than in any other enterprise; decisions must be made on the basis of 
how best scholarship may be advanced. These decisions come as a 
result of prolonged and sometime painful discussion, in which no 
simple question can be asked, and certainly, no simple answer can 
be provided. The curriculum determines the majority of expenditures 
and the control of the curriculum rests in the hands of the faculty. 
Recommendations from faculty committees cannot be summarily 
rejected and decisions in which a majority of faculty and students are 
not in agreement, cannot be made. We hope that this Mission Study 
exercise can unite our University and halt present polarization. We 
therefore hope that we can now move to the studying of this 
document and come to some concrete solutions and some concrete 
answers to the future of our University." 


On behalf of the Arts and Science Faculty Council, Dr. Singer advised that 
Council, which had devoted two meetings to discussion of the Phase II, 
Mission Study Report, completed its deliberations last Friday and the 
resolutions of Council were summarized in document US-83-2-D4 which 
has just been circulated to members of Senate. He felt that it would be fair to 
say that there was some concern in the Faculty about what might be 
perceived as the vagueness or the interpretability of some of the statements 
contained in the Phase II Report, but it would also be fair to say that the 
Faculty has, with certain exceptions which have been clearly indicated, 
come out in favour of, or in support of, the Phase II Report. He hoped to 
bring forward those exceptions, which were very clear and specific, in the 
course of the Senate debate. He stated that there was an important point that 
should be brought to Senate's-attention, which was the feeling of Faculty 
Council that much of its input or attempted input, may be ignored at the 
level of Senate or Board of Governors, which feeling may result in part 
from the reaction to previous documents which have come out of the 
Faculty Council, in the sense that there has not been an adequate response to 
them. He urged that if Senate was indeed going to take account of the 
opinions of the Councils that report to it, we should attempt today to find a 
way in which to guarantee that the previous levels have a hearing for their 
points of view. Otherwise it would be very difficult to get Faculties and 
Departments to continue to discuss the future of the University in a 
meaningful way. Furthermore, he felt that if we decide to dismiss the points 
of view of a Faculty, whether Arts and Science or some other Faculty, we 
should do so with some care and only after giving reasonable consideration 
to the approaches being suggested. 
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Dr. O'Brien expressed the feeling that the point made above was a good 
one. He also felt that given the complexity of the issues, the amount of time 
that has been spent, and the number of documents that have been circulated 
one way or another, it may be all too easy to lose sight of some particular 
point at the relevant moment. He suggested that since the structure of Senate 
itself provided representation from each Faculty, including the Deans from 
each Faculty, as well as the Student Associations, if there was a particular 
point coming from a particular Council, the representatives from that area 
should draw Senate's attention to it at the relevant moment. Whether those 
representatives a-s individual Senators, then support that particular point of 
view, was another matter entirely. That is, we will have to depend upon the 
Senators from the individual areas, who presumably were better acquainted 
with the particular points coming from a given Council, to ensure that 
Senate was aware of them during the debate. 


Prof. Brunet, in introducing point 1. in document US-83-1-Dl, reminded 
Senators that the Counterpoints were being presented as points of departure 
of discussion and not as positions of the Steering Committee. He also drew 
Senate's attention to the fact that there were now seven points to be 
considered, i.e., two more than the five points contained in the initial 
document presented by the Senate Steering Committee. It was stated that 
some of the "Key Elements" were inter-related and also that there were 
several different alternatives to each of the five points listed in document 
US-83-1-Dl. Consequently, Senators should keep in mind, in discussing 
each Key Element, that there was a much bigger picture where all of the 
pieces have to fit together. 


It was stated that one had difficulty in focusing in on the thrust of Key 
Element ", in the sense that it was not clear as to whether the phrase "entire 
community" included working students, evening students, day students, 
part-time students, full-time students, women students, older students, 
younger students, English students, French students, ethnic students, etc. 


In response to the above, the feeling was expressed that the intention was 
that all of the above should be considered in discussing this "Key Element", 
i.e., what we were dealing with was the community that Concordia was 
going to serve. 


It was explained that one of the key phrases in Opportunity 1., was a 
commitment to "continue to serve diverse populations". The notion of the 
Phase II, Steering Committee was that one could not really divide Quebec 
into anglophones and francophones, because there were a lot of people 
somewhere between the two groups, which individuals Concordia has 
traditionally served. The feeling of the Committee was that it-would, in fact, 
be very dangerous for Concordia to abandon, or to appear to be 
abandoning, those groups in favour of a rush towards the francophone 
community. Consequently, the first part of Opportunity I., was an effort to 
reaffirm in a very politic sort of way, our continued commitment to what 
might be referred to as the diverse ethnic groups of Montreal. That being 
said, the real question was what do we do about the francophone 
community, the shrinking anglophone community, and Concordia's 


reaction to the two? The Mission I statement, as written in the Phase II, 
Steering Committee Report, was an attempt to answer that question. It was 
further stated that Arts and Science Faculty Council members were very 
uncomfortable with the description as written in the Phase 11 Report, 
because they felt that it was not specific enough. Consequently, different 
people with very different interpretations of the Mission I statement came 
forward, all saying that they supported that statement. The resolutions from 
the Arts and Science Faculty Council, as noted in section 1., document 
US-83-2-D4, were an effort to try to define exactly how far Concordia 
should go, and in which particular direction. It became clear in the Arts and 
Science Faculty Council that an attempt had to be made to try to define what 
was meant by the Mission I statement, both in terms of the parameters of the 
francophone community and the efforts that Concordia was willing to make 
to accommodate that community, while simultaneously supporting our 
previous commitment. 


During continued discussion it was argued that if we adopted the Mission I 
statements, we would, in effect simply be reaffirming what the University 
was already doing; that perhaps we should be doing more by way of 
promoting ourselves, i.e., advertising, etc., throughout the entire Quebec 
community; that the question of deciding in which direction we should 
move with respect to Concordia's future student population, should really 
be approached from a marketing perspective, i.e., we should determine 
what our offerings are, what our clientele is now and will be in the future, 
what trends are, particularly with respect to part-time studies, women 
returning to school, etc.; that we might well be narrowing our perspectives 
by deciding to increase our services to the francophone community, which 
would mean in effect that we would be competing with francophone 
universities for a part of the Quebec population which was not part of our 
original mandate; and that we should establish a marketing plan for the 
University, with objectives that could be long lived and not short viewed. 


In response to a question concerning the interpretation of the phrase 
"teaching some sections of courses in French ... it, (item l.a), document 
US-83-2-D4, Dr. Singer stated that-his impression was that the Arts and 
Science Faculty Council rejected the idea that Concordia should become a 
francophone or bilingual university, such as the University of Ottawa. 
Council supported the Phase II, Steering Committee phrase - "Keeping in 
mind our fundamental commitment to quality education in English i.e., the 
notion that francophone students would be able to take a full array of 
introductory courses in the French language at Concordia, was not, in the 
opinion of Council, a good idea. Rather, we should through the 
infra-structure and other means, make it possible for francophones and 
allophones who come here, to learn to function properly in English. Item 
l.a), document US-83-2-D4, was phrased the way it was in order to make it 
clear that the intention was not to make it possible for francophones to 
integrate into the Concordia milieu, but rather to allow anglophone students 
to integrate into the Quebec milieu. In addition, he stated that in Fine Arts 
for example, whether by virtue of a policy decision or as something that 
simply occurred, we used to offer a considerable number of sections of 
courses in the French language and the Phase II Report, as a guiding 


document, would tell us to pull back from that beyond a certain point and 
that we should assume that we are an English University and we should 
offer courses in French for particular purposes, but not in an effort to 
become the bilingual University of Quebec. Finally, it was his 
understanding that the phrase "... some sections of courses was meant to be 
limited and for the purpose stated in item |.a), rather than for the purpose of 
integrating francophones into an anglophone University. 


It was argued that we should be emphasizing our limited enrolment 
programmes for the students in the English speaking community in Quebec, 
1.e., the allophone, non-francophone speaking community, whose mobility, 
because of hard economic times, is severely limited, making access to 
limited enrolment programmes in universities outside of Quebec, 
impossible. 


It was also argued that we have lost our commitment to evening students 
and to working people who have to study at night, as exemplified in part by 
the fact that, because of financial restrictions, we have had to rationalize our 
courses to the extent that they can only be offered during the day or at night; 
by the fact that for evening students we have relied on part-time faculty 
members whose working conditions really makes them third class citizens 
and where student access, because of the lack of office space, was 
impossible; and by the lack of adequate day care facilities at Concordia. 
Concern was also expressed over the proposal to provide the necessary 
infrastructure to accommodate francophone students, when in fact we have 
not yet established adequate infrastructures for our traditional clientele with 
respect to academic advising, registration, etc. 


It was stated that francophone students presently attending Concordia are 
doing so primarily to learn English, and in fact, they were willing to give up 
"A" and "B" grades in order to do so. Moreover, to say that we were going 
to open our doors to francophone students, did not mean that we were 
going to teach those students in French, because in fact, there were already 
other Quebec universities that were doing an excellent job in that respect. 
Those students were coming to Concordia specifically to learn English in 
order to be better equipped to deal with issues in commerce, engineering, 
etc., common to the North American milieu and it was felt that we should 
continue to serve such students by assisting them to achieve those laudable 
objectives. 


It was stated that if we were to study the student distribution figures for 
Concordia, we would find that francophone students were concentrated in 
those programmes where we have established a strong reputation, which 
were in many cases, quota programmes, such as Engineering, Commerce 
and Administration, Communication Studies, Journalism, Fine Arts, etc. 
The real question was whether or not we should attempt to get a greater 
percentage of anglophone CEGEP graduates, keeping in mind the forecast 
decline in the number of such graduates in the coming years and at the same 
time, open our doors more widely to students graduating from francophone 
CEGEPs, whose desire to come to Concordia is to attend quota 
programmes. It was suggested that if so, we might well be faced with the 


dilemma of having to say no to our historical and traditional constituency 
and no also to a constituency for whom we are preparing a new marketing 
plan. The issue was that if we anticipate a student decline, and if we 
anticipate that our strong programmes would continue to attract students in 
the future, to what extent will we be able to attract francophone students to 
those areas in the University where we have been unable to attract them over 
the last ten years. Moreover, there were real dangers in embarking on a 
strong marketing programme directed towards the francophone milieu, 
particularly if by doing so, we end up rejecting 65% to 75% of the students 
who subsequently apply to Concordia University. That is, we have to know 
specifically what our market is in the francophone community, in terms of 
the programmes that we have, and we then have to see how we can 
complement those areas where we have not francophone students in the 
past. 


It was noted that the Phase II, Mission Study Report, does not attempt to 
distinguish between francophone, allophone, and anglophone students, and 
it was felt that since the term allophone has been interjected into the Senate 
debate, it was important that that issue should be addressed and clarified. It 
was stated that what we were really talking about, was the students previous 
language of instruction and whether or not those students have graduated 
from French language or English language CEGEPs. It was stated that our 
traditional market was perhaps the allophone community, but because of 
Bill 101, those students were now going to French language institutions. It 
was argued that those students would be graduating from French CEGEPs 
in the future and if we decide not to recruit from that area, we would, in 
effect, be abandoning what has been our traditional market. 


Concern was voiced over the Arts and Science stated reason for teaching 
sections of courses in French, (item |.a), document US-83-2-D4), it being 
argued that another valid reason for offering sections of courses in French, 
was that it would ease the transition of francophone students into an English 
University, who would otherwise be faced with having to take 5 courses in 
English, never having taken a course in English before. This was one of a 
number of other reasons for offering courses in French and one would be 
reluctant to limit the rationale for offering such courses to the sole purpose 
of providing anglophone students with an opportunity to learn the 
terminology of their disciplines in French. 


Senate was advised that experience in the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science has shown that francophone students were not interested 
in going into sections of courses offered in French. For example, there has 
been no demand to offer the technical writing course in French, although the 
Faculty would probably attempt to do so, but this would be done more as a 
function of the Competence in Written Expression policy, than as a result of 
any demand from the francophone students in the Faculty. Moreover, 
Engineering students were required to submit a technical report at the point 
of entry to the final year, 65% of the grade of which was on the mode of 
presentation, but here again, francophone students do not submit their 
reports in French. However, it was further stated that because of 
professional requirements, it might become necessary to mount bilingual 


sections of certain technical courses, in order to familiarize anglophones 
with technical expressions in the French language. Consequently, the 
introduction of French or bilingual sections of courses, at least in the 
Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science, would result from the need 
to educate anglophone students, rather than the other way around. 


It was stated that in using such words as marketing, attracting, recruiting, 
accommodating, etc., we should be certain that we know exactly what we 
are talking about. "Recruiting", for example, almost means going out and 
taking students away from somebody else and in the present situation where 
francophone universities were looking anxiously at the "reverse baby 
boom", this would be a non-productive activity if it appears that we were 
trying to syphon off francophone students from elsewhere. If by 
"marketing" we mean that we are going to show that we do a very good job 
and we hope that the students will consider coming to Concordia, when 
they are making a choice, then that would be perfectly okay. "Attracting" 
seemed to have something to do with all kinds of things, of which being at 
home in one's own language might well be one. And finally, when one was 
"accommodating", it means that you have enough bilingual people in the 
Registrar's or Admissions Offices to ensure that someone who has a 
problem can at least get some kind of an answer in French. This can be 
done either by hiring bilingual people, without having to fire the ones that 
you already have; or by making the existing employees bilingual, which 
might sound simple, but in actual fact was extremely difficult to do. 


During continued discussion it was argued that it was premature at this point 
to concern ourselves with the question of offering English or French 
sections of courses, particularly since there were so many unknown factors 
which would have to be taken into consideration, e.g., whether or not the 
P.Q. Government was going to be re-elected, etc.; that we should continue 
to operate on a year to year basis and leave such questions to the 
Departments to handle; that we should be more concerned over the projected 
census figures, whereby by the year 2000, 85% of the Quebec population 
would be francophone, which in political terms, would be very, very 
dangerous for Concordia's continued existence; that if we wait until 1990 to 
do anything about that, it will be too late; that we should begin immediately 
to project an image of Concordia which would be acceptable to that 85% of 
the population, through such means as a weekly column in Le Devortr, etc.; 
and that we must not lose sight of our competition and the inroads that 
francophone universities, including the University de Quebec, are making, 
particularly with respect to recognition of their programmes by the Quebec 
business community. 


The feeling was expressed that, while in accepting Key Element 1. rather 
than the Counterpoint, (document US-83-1-Dl), we might not really be 
changing the University's strategy in that milieu, we would at least be 
making that strategy explicit, so that it would not have to be inferred from 
behaviour and consequently misinterpreted, i.e., a strategy that is implicit, 
and never made explicit, may be misinterpreted not only by the external 
community, but by the organization itself. Consequently, not changing the 
strategy, but rather making it clear, specific, and explicit, would be telling 


the community, both external and internal, that this is what we are doing 
and the other is not what we are doing, i.e., it was extremely important that 
we specify this strategy. 


Again, it was argued that we must take into consideration our clientele over 
the next 20 years, including not only allophone, francophone, and 
anglophone students, but also older students, part-time students, etc., 
where the University should be making a greater commitment, rather than to 
CEGEP graduates, than was presently the case. 


It was further argued that student services for part-time students studying at 
night, were non-existent, and the University should address itself to that 
problem; that we should look into the question of providing bilingual 
services to francophone students; that one reason for francophone students 
in the Faculty of Engineering wishing to take their courses in English, was 
possibly because the international language of operation in engineering was 
English, which was not necessarily the case in other programmes in the 
University; and that we would be achieving two objectives by offering 
sections of courses in French, as proposed by the Arts and Science Faculty 
Council, the first being to.-ease the transition of francophone students into 
an English speaking milieu, and the second was that we would be easing the 
transition of non-francophone students into a Quebec French speaking 
milieu. 


It was stated that one agreed with an earlier comment that there was more 
than one reason for offering sections in courses in French, e.g., 
pedagogical reasons, but at the same time, one could not agree with the 
assumption that offering such sections would be easing a French student 
into this University, which it was argued, would be extremely dangerous. 
In the first instance, it would be dangerous because it would confuse our 
identity, in that we were not a francophone, or even a bilingual University; 
and it would also be dangerous because potentially we would attract 
attention to ourselves, which we never really intended to attract, as an 
alternative francophone or semi-francophone university. The Province did 
not need another francophone or a semi-francophone university and while 
one might also see that the Province did not need another anglophone 
university, it could nonetheless be argued that Concordia could be an 
anglophone university with a difference. Again, it was stated that one could 
not accept the notion that we were going to offer courses in French so that 
francophone students who come to Concordia, can take 60% of their 
courses in English, and 40% of their courses French, in order to ease the 
trauma for such students to enter the English milieu. Furthermore, if, in fact 
a Faculty has been rationalizing offering some of its courses in French on 
this basis, then this would be an example of how the Phase II, University 
Mission Study document, and particularly the Mission I statement, may 
affect the future of our French offerings. Nonetheless, it was reiterated that 
one did agree that there were reasons, other than those given in item 1.a), 
document US-83-2-D4, for offering sections of courses in French. Finally, 
it was stated that the main point was that we have to know what we are and 
what it is that we are trying to do in Quebec, and it was argued that while 
we may allow individual departments to vary on that model, we had better 


all be pulling in the same direction, otherwise this ship was going to go 
down. 


It was stated that one had tremendous difficulty in attempting to focus in on 
the discussion of the Mission Study Report, primarily due to the 
non-accessibility to the information which was available to members of the 
Phase II, Steering Committee, and upon which their recommendations were 
based, 1.e., we did not know how many faculty members were in the 
University, nor in what areas, who could teach courses in French; we did 
not know the cost for doing that, and we did not know what we would not 
be able to continue to do, if we in fact did that. It was also stated that one 
had assumed that the Phase II, Steering Committee, in drawing up its 
Report, was going to assimilate all of the information from the Report from 
the Committee on Priorities and Planning, the Phase I Report, Reports from 
Faculty Councils, etc., into some kind of discussable document, but in fact, 
one could find no relationship between the Phase II, Mission Study 
document and the predecessor documents. Other concerns were voiced over 
the question of allocating resources to Graduate programmes, possibly at 
the expense of our primarily defined constituencies now being discussed 
under the Mission I statement; and the absence of a statement on 
accessibility to education, which was a priority concern for students, 
particularly with respect to reductions in loans and bursaries, the shrinking 
job market, and the loss of student mobility. 


Dr. O'Brien proposed by way of procedure, that he would allow another 
round of speakers on Key Element I and that Senate should then move on to 
a discussion on the second item, i.e., Key Element II, document 
US-83-1-Dl. This would provide the experience of discussing at least two 
of the Key Elements in the first session of Senate before the afternoon 
ended. Senate agreed with this suggestion. 


It was suggested that a brief summary of the main points of concern which 
surface during preliminary discussions on each Opportunity should be 
prepared from the minutes, so that when Senate reaches the point of making 
final decisions, those issues and concerns would not have to be repeated. 


During continued discussion it was suggested, with respect to marketing, 
recruiting, etc., throughout the entire Quebec community, we should keep 
in mind that insofar as competing with other Quebec universities was 
concerned, various departments within Concordia have tried to maintain a 
uniqueness in their programmes, defining them in such a way that they were 
different from programmes elsewhere; that the question of offering courses 
in French, should not be discussed at the level of Senate, but rather should 
be relegated to the Faculty Councils; that we should not be too specific as to 
how the various recommendations were going to be implemented, but 
rather, we should simply state that, with the preamble of the Key Element, 
"the specific goals being to provide the necessary infrastructure, a) to 
facilitate the transition of non-anglophone students in adapting to an 
anglophone university, and b), to facilitate the adaptation of all students to a 
francophone Quebec environment", and Faculties and departments could 
then implement this, to the extent that their resources allow; that item 1., 


document US-83-1-Dl, be considered as a case study by marketing 
students, with perhaps a scholarship or other prize to be awarded for the 
best presentation; that we were and would continue to be, an anglophone 
institution, and there should be absolutely no ambiguity with respect to that; 
and that we were putting too much emphasis on the question of language 
and we should concentrate more on being the best institution and in being 
the best, we would automatically attract good students regardless of their 
language. 


Senate was informed that the Faculty of Fine Arts made no distinction 
between part-time and full-time, in the sense that many of the courses for 
full-time students were offered in the evening and some of the part-time 
courses were offered in the day time. Also, it was extremely difficult to 
determine exactly what it is that attracts so many francophone students to 
Fine Arts programmes at Concordia, where such. students, currently make 
up over 50% of the Faculty's student population. Moreover, because of the 
quotas attached to the programmes, all departments in Fine Arts insofar as 
recruiting was concerned, rely on the portfolio or interview in an attempt to 
admit the best students from among those that apply. Furthermore, there 
was an implication in the Counterpoint to Key Element I, if we were to 
adopt it, that we would in fact be aiming towards some kind of affirmative 
action for the dwindling anglophone minority, whereby we would, in 
effect, have a quota within a quota. This would mean that admission to 
programmes would be reserved for only the very best students, i.e., we 
would be moving towards academic excellence, which was a subject that 
has not been mentioned in this afternoon's discussion. 


It was stated that there was a difference between a marketing problem and a 
strategic problem, and perhaps what we were now faced with was a 
strategic marketing problem, i.e., it was not merely a question of what 
students we would be going after, it was also a matter of existing resources, 
what we were going to do with those resources, how we were going to 
direct those resources, etc. Also, in support of the Arts and Science 
recommendation I,a), document US-83-2-D4, it was stated that more and 
more anglophone students, who were currently going through the 
elementary and high school system, were going to be relatively bilingual by 
the time they graduate and it was suggested that what they will need at that 
point, was the technical terminology. Offering some sections of 
introductory courses in French, would satisfy that need. 


The feeling was expressed that in addressing the Mission I statement, there 
was a danger in talking across the University. Personal experience indicated 
that francophone students who come to Concordia, came for different 
reasons and in fact, they come for different reasons in different pockets in 
the University. While it was true that it was difficult to talk about motives, 
nonetheless, it could be said that the two main motives for francophone 
students coming to Concordia, seemed to be excellence and also to learn 
English, as has already been mentioned. At the same time, in looking at 
different pockets within the University, the importance of those two motives 
changes, i.e., francophone students in Commerce programmes, have come 
for the excellence of those programmes, but they probably have come more 


in order to improve their English. On the other hand, there was a totally 
different situation in the Faculty of Fine Arts, in that a lot of the students 
have come mainly because of the excellence of the programmes, and if they 
pick up some English on the way, that is fine, but if they don't, it really 
wouldn't matter to them. It was because of that danger, 1.e., recognizing the 
different dynamics that were happening in different parts of the University, 
that one supported the view that we have to come up with a formula that 
recognizes both of these motives, if not more. 


Again it was argued that we were an English university, we should remain 
an English university and we should not attempt to become a bilingual 
university, i.e., we should maintain an anglophone identity. However, we 
should not attempt to retain that identity in such a way as to alienate the rest 
of the francophone population, in terms of getting the clientele. 
Furthermore, realizing that the pool of anglophone students in Quebec was 
decreasing, we have to allow for two different types of francophone 
students who come to an English school, i.e., those who come here to learn 
English and those who come because of the academic excellence of our 
programmes, such as was the case with respect to the Fine Arts 
programmes. It was also stated that in considering the phrase "the entire 
community ", we should keep in mind Concordia's long standing 
commitment to evening students who were a part of that community and in 
establishing budgetary priorities, we should ensure that adequate attention is 
paid to needs of these students, particularly with respect to availability of 
student services in the evening, including the Registrar's Office, Admission 
Office, Guidance Services Office, etc. 


It was suggested that we should consider the question of community 
perhaps in a geographic sense. Recent statistics, for example, indicated that 
at least in the Faculty of Arts and Science, 20% of the students were coming 
from the rest of Canada, 10% were coming from other countries, and one 
would suspect that between 5% and 10% of our students come from regions 
of Quebec which were relatively far from the Island of Montreal. A concern 
was expressed that the debate has focused almost completely on a very 
parochial view of Concordia as a university only serving Montreal and only 
in competition with UQAM or the U of M. There have been some 
suggestions that academic excellence might attract a few students and that 
we were part of a different kind of community, i.e., a little bit bigger 
community, and the hope was expressed that that particular point of view 
would not be totally submerged in the linguistic debate that has been taking 
place. 


It was emphasized-that what the Phase II, Steering Committee Report was 
talking about in the Mission I statement, was the language of instruction and 
not the language in which people converse either in or outside the 
classroom, i.e., there was no suggestion that we should, in fact, prevent 
people who wish to speak French at Concordia from doing so, nor would 
one even imply that we should even try to do that. Moreover, one could not 
agree with an earlier suggestion that we have to recognize the different 
dynamics of what was happening in different pockets of the University and 
it was argued that if we go in that direction, we would not be creating a 
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mission statement, but rather we would be going back to Concordia's 
pre-mission statement days. Referring to a quotation in the Rector's Report 
which appeared in the Thursday Report's special edition, which states - "A 
university's mission statement sums up the academic identity of the 
institution. It covers the type of educational institution the university is, the 
kind of educational philosophy it espouses, and the specific educational 
aims and purposes it seeks to fulfill", it was argued that this means, in 
reality, not that we dictate what percentage of sections of courses will be in 
English, but rather, that we have to have some common agreement about 
whether we are trying to be bilingual or not, anglophone or not, as our basic 
identity. Consequently, one could not agree that we should go off in our 
different directions, or that we should allow each department to decide in 
which direction it would like to go. Nor did one think that it was in the best 
interest of the University as a whole, to have the Fine Arts Faculty, as an 
example, decide that because it was interested in quality and it wants to 
accommodate the needs of its students, that it was going to have 75% of its 
courses in one direction or another. It was argued that that was not up to the 
Fine Arts Faculty to decide, nor was anyone trying to change the make-up 
of the people who come into that Faculty, or the language in which the 
people in the Faculty speak, i.e., the only thing that Senate could talk about 
was the language of instruction and Senate could decide, in fact, that the 
language of instruction in this University will be predominantly English. 


Prof. Brunet presented and explained the "Key Element" and the 
"Counterpoint" contained in item 2., document US-83-1-Dl. He advised 
that the issue here was innovation versus traditional pedagogical techniques. 
Mr. Murray presented and explained what he termed a Counter-counter 
point to Key Element 2., - "A commitment to specialized education while 
addressing the broader needs of students facing the challenges of society", 
(document US-83-2-Dl). He emphasized that, given the specialized 
education presently offered by all Faculties and departments, and the 
technological revolution presently going on with respect to computers, etc., 
we must decide what an undergraduate education was and what the balance 
was between a broad or general education and technology, and 
specialization. It was stated that part of our mission was to plan a strategy 
for serving a diverse population, and it was urged that senior citizens be 
included with respect to that diverse population. It was further stated that an 
excellent example of a "dedication to innovation (Key Element 2., document 
US-83-1-Dl), was the recently established programme for Non-credit 
Course Offerings for Senior Citizens, which, it was argued, has already 
enhanced Concordia's reputation in Quebec and throughout Canada. It was 
further argued that senior citizens should be included in considering the 
future strategy of the University and it was suggested that the phrase "... the 
community which it serves, both at the undergraduate and graduate levels", 
be changed include the word "non-graduate". 


Dr. Singer advised that the Arts and Science Faculty Council had a brief 
discussion on the Mission II Statement and the feeling was that this was a 
very clear statement in comparison to some of the others. However, it was 
his feeling that Council would have had difficulty with the Senate Steering 
Committee's "Counterpoint", because, in his opinion, Council would not 


have accepted the notion that these were really two mutually exclusive ideas. 
The assumption was not that this was an either/or situation, but rather that 
the heavy weight of the tradition in almost every university, was toward the 
"Counterpoint" and that the important thing to keep in mind was that while 
we were attempting to maintain the "Counterpoint", we must also ensure 
that we stay alive intellectually, by being responsive to new ideas. 
Consequently, while in the other cases, including the first one, Steering 
Committee's Key Element/Counterpoint process seemed to work, he felt 
that in this case that approach may be posing a problem that was not very 
real. 


It was explained that the Key Element and Counterpoint in this case, as in 
the first case, were not necessarily intended to represent the two ends of a 
continuum, but rather two different focuses that the University could take, 
.l.e., they were not necessarily mutually exclusive and, in fact, one might 
well be a sub-set of the other, as we have already seen in Key Element/ 
Counterpoint 1. Moreover, in this case, there was the question of the 
amount of emphasis to be placed on "innovation" versus "traditional 
teaching techniques". That is, the question in all of this, as it is in 
establishing a mission and setting strategy, was really what do we 
emphasize and what do we de-emphasize? 


It was stated that there were many examples of "innovation" at Concordia, 
including the number and diversity of our programmes, physics research at 
the undergraduate level, the shuttle-bus service, etc., but it was argued that 
unless that innovation was known within the University and advertised and 
promoted outside the University, it was really useless. 


A member of Senate, adopting a spoiler's role, reminded Senators that we 
had been advised at the last meeting that the Peat Marwick Study had been 
commissioned at a time when the University was having financial problems, 
that greater financial problems were foreseen in the future and that it was 
decided to seek help and consultation outside the University with respect to 
that. 


However, the Peat Marwick recommendations did not contain any concrete 
statements towards financial types of solutions and, given that the major 
problem facing higher education most of the time, was the problem of 
financing, it was argued that it would be the greatest "Innovation" if we 
were able to come up with some kind of a solution for those financial 
problems. It was further stated that in having to discuss what were termed 
"non-mission statements", Senate was really faced with a "mission 
impossible" and it was suggested that we would be much better off if the 
Report, the results, all the discussion up to this point, etc., was put in a 
folder and made available to the community at large, so that anyone who 
wished to do so, could respond to it. Finally, it was stated that one 
recognized that it was the Rector's privilege, within reasonable limits, to 
undertake outside consultations from time to time, in order to determine 
where we stood, and where the upper administrative personnel stood, 
vis-a-vis the University's problems at particular times, but other than that, 
one did not see how a discussion on these non-mission statements" was 


going to advance our work at the University, at the departmental or 
individual level, or as a group outside University. 


During continued discussion it was argued that Key Element 2., was a true 
statement of what we were already doing, and there was no need to discuss 
it further; that although there were many examples of innovation at 
Concordia, including the Colleges, the Centre for Building Studies, etc., it 
was nevertheless necessary to re-affirm this as a mission; that we must 
advertise our uniqueness and our innovation to the outside world; and that 
computer literacy and the University Writing Test were examples of 
innovation at Concordia, which were directly linked to Key Element 2. 


The feeling was expressed that whether or not the Key Elements or the 
Counterpoints that we were now debating, were statements of what the 
University was already doing, was an irrelevant comment on the 
discussion. It was argued that if we were able to make explicit what seemed 
to be an implicit strategy, we would be helping Concordia. Moreover, it 
was explained that the reason that we were discussing this mission and 
strategy at all, stemmed from the fact that our consultants have told us that 
the outside community does not know what we are doing. That is, it was 
necessary to discuss these Mission Statements and one was opposed to the 
notion that they were motherhood statements and therefore need not be 
discussed. Furthermore, one was strongly opposed to the concept that these 
were all irrelevant and "non-mission statements", and should be shelved, it 
being argued that by accepting that proposition, we would, in fact, be 
abdicating the mission and role of this particular Senate. 


The hope was expressed that the discussion would not result simply in an 
affirmation that Concordia was a great University and that the only thing we 
were faced with was a marketing problem. It was argued that there was a 
much more drastic question that had to be addressed in terms of planning 
the future of Concordia, and that was the question of strategy. That is, 
Senate should address itself, to the question of establishing objectives, 
goals, and policies by which we can allocate and utilize our resources in the 
future. 


It was stated that one would disagree with anyone who did not think that 
this particular point was an essential element, even if it was something-that 
we-were already doing. Moreover, the feeling was expressed that of the 5 
Key Elements, this indeed was the sleeper. Colleges, for example, were 
usually seen as one of the more innovative things that Concordia has done 
over the past 7 or 8 years, but the Colleges have come under pressure at 
various times, especially during hard times. In fact, it was argued during the 
budget review process a few years ago, that the Colleges should be 
abolished because they cost money and these were hard times. Moreover, 
this particular platitude, if one wished to call it that, was very significant 
because it tells us, if we adopt it, that as we head towards the year 2000, we 
should remember that we cannot adopt a siege mentality in relation to this 
institution, because if we do, we will be finished. While this might be a 
platitude at this particular time, it might well turn out that if, in the future, 
the Rector, with whatever good intentions, wishes to veto a particular idea 


because we cannot afford it, people will be able to point to this moment and 
argue that one of the University's Key Elements was this commitment to 
innovation, no matter what. Furthermore, if this Key Element is deleted, we 
would, in fact, be declaring to the world that we have retreated from 
something that we have done well. In addition, anyone who might say that 
the world doesn't care, would be wrong, because as demonstrated by the 
Peat Marwick Report and the Capital Campaign, there were many people 
who were interested in Concordia and who don't feel anything but 
sympathy for what Concordia has tried to do, who were groping for some 
notion of what it is that we do, and who would be very happy to read that 
one of the things that we hope to do in a Quebec of declining resources, was 
to continue to be the University that tries to respond to the needs of the 
community, at the undergraduate and graduate levels, in teaching and in 
research, and in various other areas that we may develop. Finally, it was 
reiterated that one did not consider this Key Element to be a platitude at all, 
and it would be a very sorry episode indeed, if, as a result of this 
discussion, we decide to eliminate this Element. 


The feeling was expressed that the discussion that we have had at Senate 
today, was the first discussion in Senate this year, that was worthy of our 
having sat here for three hours. It was further stated that the level of 
discussion at Senate has been terrible this year and most of the people who 
discuss these issues, think that Senate has been a complete waste of time 
and that it has abdicated its responsibilities. However, Senate, as the senior 
academic body of this University, was now finally discussing some 
subjects that were relevant to the future of Concordia. 


The feeling was expressed that it was important on occasion, for us to take 
something that we have been doing well and say that we were going to 
continue to do it, and we have to be very clear on that. It was further stated 
that one was happy to note that everyone has been able to come up with 
examples of areas in which we have been innovative and indeed there were 
many more that have not been mentioned. However, it was argued that there 
was a cost to innovation, and it was a very high cost indeed. Moreover, one 
could think of past years, when we mounted all of the no-cost programmes 
that were innovative, which, by the time we were done, ended up requiring 
a significant budget. It was further argued that the "counterpoint" to being 
innovative, was, in effect, to say that we were going to freeze all of our 
existing programmes and that that will be the Concordia of the future. This 
would not necessarily be saying that we should stick to tried and true 
methods, but rather, that we were going to freeze Concordia as it exists 
today and twenty years from now it would be offering exactly the same 
programmes, in exactly the same areas, to exactly the same population. 
However, that was not what Key Element 2 was saying; rather, if we adopt 
it, we would be coming out directly against that "counterpoint". 


During continued discussion it was argued that, for example, specifying 
Colleges as an area of innovation in which we believe and which we want to 
keep, does not prevent a bit of power being exercised by a committee or by 
the Rector during periods of hard financial times; while it was true that there 
was a cost to innovation, mainly that it required extra resources, 


nevertheless, when we have not had that kind of preoccupation, we have, at 
this University more so than others, made continuous innovation attempts 
and we have had successes; that the problem, with respect to our innovative 
programmes, was really in terms of public relations and costs; and that one 
of our greatest innovations would be to find ways by which the financial 
impediments would not be the major consideration in bringing about 
innovative ideas or programmes. 


It was further argued that Concordia was a multi-million dollar enterprise, 
with an image problem; that in times of financial constraints, we had a 
tendency to look towards the abolishing of our innovative programmes as 
the solution to the problem; that it was through our innovative programmes, 
which in the short term were perhaps more expensive, that Concordia was 
growing and if we did not innovate, we would in fact, be stagnating; that 
one could not even conceive of the idea of maintaining the status quo 
without innovation; and that we should be very careful about considering 
the possibility of eliminating such things as Colleges, the Audio-Visual 
Department, etc., because these were precisely the kinds of innovations that 
make us what we are and that do attract clientele to Concordia. 


The feeling was expressed that we were using the term "innovation" too 
loosely and while one agreed with the compiling of a list of all of our new 
programmes and new ventures, etc., nonetheless, it was felt that in doing 
so, we were really drifting away from reality. It was argued that one had 
absolutely no doubt that at some point, given the present financial situation, 
we were going to have to rationalize our programmes and the inevitable 
bottom line was that we were going to have to cut some of our programmes 
over the next ten years. It was further argued that we have to begin to look 
at what we were good at, what our community, however defined, needs of 
us, what our role is, etc.; that we were not going to be able to do that, 
within the context of this discussion; that there were a lot of things in the 
Phase II document that were somewhat unrealistic; that there were many 
examples of innovation in less glamorous areas than those already 
mentioned, i.e., we have had innovation in the registration system - "in 
reports", in academic advising -"in reports", in competence in written 
expression, etc., etc., and in all of these endeavours there has been 
participation and cooperation between faculty, students, and administration 
where everyone had equal access to information; that insofar as the Phase II 
Report was concerned, the information necessary to any discussion has 
been channeled through a very carefully thought out system, such that, as 
Senators we do not have access to it, nor the expertise, nor the background, 
to enable us to focus in on the issues. Finally, to perhaps interject a bit of 
humour into the discussion, two diagrammed sheets were tabled for the 
record; the first explains the role of the Public Relations Office in the 
University Mission Study process, (Appendix I), and the second 
demonstrates the information filtering process at Concordia, (Appendix II). 


With respect to the previously suggested "counterpoint" to Key Element 2, 
that we simply freeze everything, including course descriptions, it was 
argued that if that was in fact the counterpoint, it would call into question 
the definition of the Key Element itself. At the same time, however, it was 
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felt that there was a notion in that counterpoint that might be picked up by 
replacing the wording of the Key Element with the following statement: 
"Concordia maintains its commitment to innovation. More specifically, it 
will allocate resources for the introduction and development of courses, 
academic programmes and learning environments which will meet the needs 
of significant groups of Quebec residents". It was explained that this 
statement was really saying that we want to introduce or to develop what we 
have but at the same time, the word "significant" meant that if there were 
only going to be 5 potential students, or if it has been shown that there were 
only 5 students in a particular programme, we were not necessarily going to 
keep that programme just because it was new, or that it was there, or that it 
was different. 


It was suggested that there were arguments that could be made against 
innovation as a Key Element, including the argument that it is costly. And 
that in future years resources are going to be a critical problem. It was also 
stated that there are sometimes wrong kinds of innovations, such as the 
pedagogical innovation of student self evaluation in the 1960's. It was also 
stated that it could be argued that to be too innovative could have a negative 
impact and be damaging to the reputation of the University. Finally, it was 
suggested that the crux of the Mission II statement and the source of 
problems relating to its implementation, was contained in the last sentence, 
which refers to expanding programmes selectively and allocating resources 
in a limited number of areas. 


The feeling was expressed that we have had an extremely useful discussion, 


and it was suggested, given the lateness of the hour, that unless Senate 
wished to continue, we might adjourn. 


Adjournment 


The meeting was adjourned at 5:15 p.m. 


John Noonan 
Secretary of Senate 


